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THE STRATEGY ON THE WESTERN 

FRONT-VI 

BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL H. H. SARGENT, U. S. ARMY 

FOCH'S GREAT COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 



DURING the 15th, 16th and 17th of July, 1918, the tre- 
mendous battle of the fifth great German thrust had raged 
over a seventy-five-mile front extending from the Argonne 
Forest to Chateau Thierry. It was the supreme and last 
effort of the Germans for a military decision on the West- 
ern front. For a month they had prepared and planned 
and were now striking with all their power. Although 
they had been held by the desperate fighting of the French 
and Americans throughout the greater part of their long 
battle line, they had with overwhelming forces and stu- 
pendous efforts succeeded in driving a wedge into the base 
of the Reims salient up the valley of the Marne towards 
Epernay. Another day's advance, one more blow upon the 
wedge, would obliterate the Reims salient, decrease greatly 
the vulnerability of the Chateau Thierry salient, and lead, 
very probably, in the end to a German victory. The time 
had come to strike. Where to strike was the question? 

Ever since the formation of the Chateau Thierry sal- 
ient, it had been evident that its sides near its base were 
most vulnerable to an Allied attack; not only because of 
the narrowness of the salient, but because of the direction 
and extent of the lines of communication of the troops 
occupying it. Examining it, we notice the following dis- 
tinguishing features: The Soissons-Fismes-Reims railway 
cuts directly across its base ; and for the greater part of the 
distance it parallels the Vesle River. On the Western side, 
and parallel to it, one of the main highways of the salient 
joins Soissons with Chateau Thierry, and is itself par- 
alleled throughout by a narrow gauge railway; both of 
which lie only four or five miles from the line which 
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separated the fronts of the opposing armies. The Reims- 
Fismes-Paris railway crosses the highway at about its mid- 
dle point and is practically at right angles to it. 

Over the highway and railway connecting Soissons with 
Chateau Thierry, the Germans along the Marne and in the 
nose of the salient, obtained practically all their munitions 
and other supplies; very few, if any, came by way of 
Fismes, for the reason that there was no line of railway 
connecting that town with the main German supply lines 
to the northward. 

In this situation, in which the Germans, while holding 
the west face of the salient, had, of necessity to maintain 
continually a front to a flank position, it is evident that an 
advance of only a few miles by the Allies on this side would 
sever the communications of the Germans in the nose of 
the salient and compel them to retire. It is also evident 
that an advance made at the same time by the French and 
Americans on the other side of the salient towards Fismes 
would hasten the retirement of the enemy and might result 
in their capture, since it would threaten the Fismes-Paris 
railway and, if pushed far enough, deprive the Germans 
of its use in withdrawing their troops and supplies from 
the salient back behind the line of the Vesle. Another 
feature which favored the Allies was that there were 
woods along the west side of the salient where the Allied 
divisions could be assembled out of sight of the enemy 
until the moment for opening the attack arrived. 

General Foch had foreseen all this; and in preparation 
for an attack on the west side of the salient had assembled, 
under the command of General Mangin of the French 
army, eight or nine French and American combat divisions 
in and near the Villers-Cotterets Forest, among which 
were the First and Second American divisions and the 
famous Moroccan Division of the French army. Early 
on the morning of July 18, 1918, he ordered Mangin for- 
ward against the Germans on a front of about twenty- five 
miles, from the outskirts of Chateau Thierry to the Aisne, 
some six miles northwest of Soissons. In the advance, the 
Moroccan division occupied an intermediate position 
between the two American divisions. 

The Allied attack was a surprise to the Germans, and 
for the first two days was highly successful. On the first 
day the French and Americans forced back, or drove 
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through, the German line, capturing many thousand pris- 
oners and many guns and villages. By the afternoon of 
July 19 the French artillery from the hills overlooking 
Soissons were sweeping that city and the railway and high- 
way leading thence to Chateau Thierry; and the French 
cavalry and tanks had crossed these lines of communica- 
tion, making it absolutely necessary for the Germans to 
withdraw immediately from the salient. Coincident with 
these great successes, the French and Americans on the 
other side of the salient had completely checked the move- 
ment of the Germans on Epernay. 

Immediately the result of Foch's counter thrust became 
apparent. On the evening of July 17, the Allies were on 
the point of losing the Reims salient, which was almost 
certain to bring disastrous consequences. On the evening of 
July 19 all had changed, the Germans were about to lose 
the Chateau Thierry salient; and with it all hope of final 
victory. 

Realizing fully their perilous position, the Germans 
saw that they must at all hazards hold open the gap 
between Soissons and Reims through which their guns, 
supplies, and troops had to be withdrawn, if they were to 
escape capture. For this purpose they massed their troops 
in great strength near Soissons on one side and near Reims 
on the other; and for the next week or ten days fought 
desperately to keep the gap open; while the French and 
Americans fought with equal determination to close it. 

The Germans were successful in keeping open the gap ; 
and, aided by the skillful and fierce fighting of their rear 
guards, were able to withdraw from the salient to the Vesle 
and, ultimately, to the Aisne with an inconsiderable loss 
of men and guns. But on July 18 and 19 they had already 
lost some 700 guns and 35,000 men. However, these great 
losses were of little moment compared to the immense con- 
sequences of their defeat. 

On March 21, 1918, they had launched a great thrust 
to obtain a military decision on the Western front, and had 
followed it by four other great thrusts, in each of which 
they had made considerable progress towards accomplish- 
ing their purpose. But in the fifth and last thrust they 
were checked, turned back, and forced to retire some thirty 
miles. 

It was the turning point of that tremendous battle. It 
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was more than that; it was the supreme crisis of the great 
world war. And it was all brought about by a counter 
offensive upon the most vulnerable front of the German 
line. Such a counter offensive upon any other front of the 
long line would have produced no remarkable results ; but 
here, where the thrust in the very first stages of the onset 
cut the main highway and railway leading into the Chateau 
Thierry salient, it was at once productive of mighty conse- 
quences. Immediately the Germans had to abandon their 
great offensive and to fight with desperation to save from 
capture or annihilation the troops occupying the salient. 
Immediately the whole character of the war was changed. 
In the twinkling of an eye, so to speak, the initiative was 
lost by the Germans and gained by the Allies. Fighting 
now on the defensive, the Germans could no longer dom- 
inate the situation. No longer could they choose their 
point of attack and mass overwhelming forces against a 
sector of the Allied line. Already they were outnum- 
bered; and, owing to the rapidity with which the Ameri* 
cans were being brought into active operations, were cer- 
tain of being confronted in the near future with still 
greater outnumbering forces. 

Here we have a splendid illustration of the application 
of that principle of strategy of striking at the communica- 
tions of the enemy without exposing your own to his attack ; 
and of that other principle closely related to it, that where 
two armies are in such a position that an attack from either 
cuts the communications of the other, that army whose 
communications are cut, or even seriously threatened, will 
invariably turn back to fight for its communications rather 
than to press forward along its original front. 

Hardly had the Germans been driven across the Vesle 
and the Chateau Thierry salient been wiped out when Gen- 
eral (now Marshal) Foch 1 turned his attention to the 
Amiens salient. On August 8 the Fourth British Army 
under General Rawlinson launched a terrific attack south 
of Albert and towards Chaulnes, along the flank of the 
Amiens salient and across the German lines of communi- 
cation, while the French First Army under General 
Debeney made a similar assault along the Montdidier front 
towards Lassigny and Roye. In these assaults, in which 

1 General Foch, commander-in-chief of the Allied forces, was made a Marshal of 
France on August 5, 1918. 
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many small, swift tanks were used by the British to smash 
through the enemy's line, the Germans were surprised; 
their loss in prisoners was nearly 30,000; in guns more than 
700; and their front was forced back some twelve miles to 
the Albert-Chaulnes-Roye-Lassigny line. 

Thus we see that by attacking the Germans on each 
flank of the salient the Allies here forced them back in 
much the same way as they had done in the Chateau 
Thierry salient; but as this was a much broader salient 
and the attacks were made much nearer its nose, only a 
part of it was wiped out. It was necessary to strike again. 

Accordingly, Marshal Foch brought Mangin's army, 
which had been operating about Soissons, into the angle of 
the Aisne and Oise, northeast of Compeigne, and threw it 
against the German line towards Noyon ; and at about the 
same time on the other flank he threw Byng's Third Brit- 
ish Army towards Bapaume on a front between Arras and 
Albert. Both attacks were decisive; each army took some 
twenty or thirty thousand prisoners and penetrated deeply 
the flanks of the German position. This penetration, which 
compelled the Germans to fall back again towards the 
Hindenburg line, virtually wiped out the Amiens salient. 

Meanwhile during these operations the Germans were 
gradually and methodically withdrawing from the narrow 
Lys salient just south of Ypres. Knowing its extreme vul- 
nerability, they did not purpose giving Marshal Foch the 
opportunity to attack it in force. 

Foch's next offensive was to strike eastward from Arras 
with Home's British army towards Cambrai and Douai. 
This thrust was very ably executed by General Home, who 
forced the Germans back, took about 20,000 prisoners and 
a considerable quantity of guns and material, and even 
succeeded in breaking through in places some of the 
permanent German defenses in the vicinity of the Hinden- 
burg line and in reaching country that had been held by 
the Germans since 1914. 

But the principal strategical value which this thrust 
had on the situation was that, taken in connection with 
Mangin's thrust towards Noyon in the preceding opera- 
tions, it created a sort of salient of the intervening territory 
occupied by the Germans west of the Hindenburg line and 
made it much more vulnerable to future attack; and as 
Mangin's thrust had also exposed the flank of the Germans 
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occupying the territory between the Vesle and the Aisne, 
General Ludendorff, who at this time was directing the 
operations of the German armies, saw the futility of try- 
ing further to hold the German line in these positions, and 
decided to fall back to the Hindenburg line from the Cam- 
brai front to Reims. By September 8, one month after 
Rawlinson had struck eastward from Amiens, all this was 
decided and in the course of being carried out. In that 
one month the German prisoners taken numbered 115,000; 
and since the begining of Foch's counter offensive on July 
18, the captures exceeded 150,000 and included 2,500 guns 
and vast quantities of munitions and supplies. 3 

Having practically obliterated the Chateau Thierry, 
Amiens, and Lys salients, Foch now turned his attention to 
the St. Mihiel salient, the only German salient still remain- 
ing. Even here, Ludendorff already had begun to make 
preparations for an early withdrawal. 

The operations against this salient were under the direct 
command of General Pershing, who, having made the 
necessary preliminary and secret preparations, launched his 
attacks early on the morning of September 12. They were 
highly successful. The Americans from the south side of 
the salient and the French and Americans from the west 
side each forced their way through the German lines, and 
in two days had closed the gap and 'were in possession of 
the salient. During these operations the Americans, at the 
cost of only 7,000 casualties, mostly light, took 16,000 pris- 
oners and 443 guns, besides a great quantity of munitions 
and supplies. 

In all these counter offensives the plan invariably fol- 
lowed by Marshal Foch was to make in each case a double 
thrust against the salient, one on each side of it; and in 
such a direction as to cut or threaten the communications 
of the troops occupying it. It was this that produced the 
great results, for an army's communications are vital to its 
being. Destroy them and the battle is lost; even threaten 
them and disaster will frequently follow. Hence it is that 
the communicatiois of an army are of such vital concern 
to a commander-in-chief. Not only his adversary's but his 
own; for if he would strike at his adversary's communi- 
cations he should first make sure of the safety of his own. 
If an able soldier, he will give the most careful considera- 

1 Frank H. Simonds Jn October. 1918, Review of Reviews, p. 375. 
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tion to their protection, direction and extent. " While 
distant spectators," says Hamley, " imagine a general to 
be intent only on striking or parrying a blow, he probably 
directs a hundred glances, a hundred anxious thoughts, to 
the communications in his rear, for one that he bestows on 
his adversary's front." * 

But this, General Ludendorff failed to do. He was 
intent on striking his blows, but seemed to have little con- 
cern as to the vulnerability of his communications. After 
his great thrust of March 21, 1918, which created the 
Amiens salient, he continued to make other great thrusts 
creating other salients, each thrust greatly lengthening the 
German line and making it more and more vulnerable, 
until, finally, when the time came for Foch to strike, there 
were four great German salients in all of which the com- 
munications of the troops occupying them were vulnerable 
to Allied attacks. Seeing all this, Foch began his great 
offensive of July 18, and continued to follow it up with 
swift and powerful blows until all the salients were wiped 
out. 

(To be continued) 



1 Hanley, Operations of War, p. 40. 



